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AMERICAN ART IN PARIS AND LONDON 
EXHIBITIONS 

The American exhibitors at the salon of the Societe Nationale des 
Beaux Arts were led by Gari Melchers, Rolshoven, Frieseke, Florence 
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By Frank Dc Haven 

Este, Morrice, Eugene Vail, Elizabeth Nourse, Alexander Harrison, Childe 
Hassam, Howard Cushing, and Walter Gay, and these were followed by 
a number of clever younger men or new exhibitors. 

Alson Clarke sent a very good canvas called "The Toilette," and 
James Hopkins two very interesting Whistlerian canvases of fine color and 
tone. Bittinger's interior of a room at Versailles had many qualities of 
good painting that placed it beside Walter Gay's delightful last-century 
palace interiors. Penrhyn Stanlaws sent a full-length portrait of a lady 
in a black evening gown, pale and sinuous, and with discreet touches of 
embroidery on the gown that had much interest. 
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Myron Barlow contributed two pictures of peasant scenes, and Childe 
Hassam three pictures of his own peculiar manner. Mrs. Macmonnies 
undertook a huge wall decoration, "Women in Primitive Times," for the 
exposition room of women's work at the Chicago Art Institute, which 
seems almost too large to be easily or freely handled by a painter who has 
produced some charming landscapes and excellent miniatures. Miss 
Eleanor Norcross exhibited an interior, than which nothing is better liked 
at present by picture buyers, which had some very cleverly painted bits. 
Miss Nourse kept up to her own standard with her sympathetic peasant 
interiors and her pastels of tender child faces. Eugene Ullmann also sent 
an interior showing a lady reaching for glasses in a buffet. She is seen 
partly through the open glass door, which gives effects of light and tone 
that he has handled beautifully. Charles Young had accepted very well 
studied scenes of snow and ice; Helene Bruce, two pictures, "Au Jardin 
du Luxembourg," and a "Fete" scene, which were most personal in obser- 
vation, one in a light key and one brilliant in color. 

Frieske exhibited three canvases, the most important of which repre- 
sents a lady in a pink and blue embroidered kimono and white petticoat, 
lying on a sofa covered with brocade in creamy fawn and pink. Her 
gray-stockinged foot is thrust into a gold embroidered slipper. The 
white lawn of the pillow under her head, and the little green book she 
holds in her long, slender fingers all make a color scheme of porcelain- 
like tenderness and delicacy, and one admires the ease and elegance with 
which the arms, hands, and ankle are modeled. Morrice exhibited four 
snow scenes in Canada, each a gem of artistic perception, especially that 
where a rich turquoise sky, barely flecked with bits of white clouds, fills 
three-quarters of the picture. At one side of the snow-covered foreground 
a bright green sledge trudges up the road that disappears over the crest, 
beside the huddled tops of some farm-houses below. In another a sleigh 
slides across the road of snow that lies in front of a silent white colonial 
house, standing back of the bare trees. Florence Este sent a large panel 
on which she has given us a decoration of surpassing beauty, just a flakey 
grayish sky vibrating with quiet gold and silver lights, which fills most of 
the canvas, and against which tall, curious trees are silhouetted in all their 
bizarre constructions. Eugene VaiPs Venetian pictures always give us 
something of the bewitchment of that queen of cities, and Alexander Harri- 
son's seascapes grow more and more to be the product of his own inward 
vision of nature. 

Howard Cushing's portrait of a tall, lovely lady in iridescent white, 
with a gold-spangled scarf and pale carrot hair, is a personal and very 
interesting interpretation of a very pleasing color scheme. Gari Mel- 
chers exhibited his tall portrait of the fencer, that is already well 
known, and also four small canvases of great beauty of technique and 
sentiment. The splendid head of the woman against a corn-field, a head 
at once primitive and classical, the head of a goddess or of a mere daugh- 
ter of the soil, and also that of the peasant mother and child, were favor- 
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ites. Equally strong is the portrait of an old man seen in profile, a coarse 
china bowl in his hand, a cap on his head, and a woollen scarf about his 
thin old throat. 

The 138th exhibition of the Royal Academy recently opened. The private 
view was attended by the customary crowd. The exhibits are fewer than 
usual, but there is an improvement, chiefly in a technical direction. The fact 
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that John Sargent was on the selection committee may have something to 
do with the improvement. The place of honor in the chief gallery is given 
to Abbey's single exhibit, a decorative picture, measuring ten feet by eight, 
representing Columbus in the new world. Columbus is clad in armor and 
seen at a right profile. He is kneeling upon the shore between two groups 
of priests. In the distance some of his followers are landing. The back- 
ground is sea and sky. A novel and much-discussed feature of the paint- 
ing is the flight of flamingoes streaming across the mddile distance, close 
above the heads of the kneeling figures. Nobody had ever seen anything 
of the kind before. The design suggests a composition for stained glass. 
Abbey's picture is flanked by Shannon's portrait of Mrs. Untermeyer and 
Herkomer's portrait of Mrs. Leopold Aibu, both exceptionally fine works. 
As a centerpiece in the adjoining gallery, where the picture of the 
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family of the Duke of Marlborough was exhibited last year, now hangs 
Sargent's large presentation portrait of the group of Profs. Welch, Halsted, 
Osier, and Kelly of Johns Hopkins University. The -savants wear their 
black official robes with colored bands. Three are seated at a small table. 
One stands behind them. Dr. Osier is the most prominent of the four. 
He holds a quill pen in his hand, as if he were about to sign a death-warrant. 
All of the professors are over forty years of age. Both as portraits and as a 
picture group it is a fine performance. Sargent's other exhibits are a pre- 
sentation portrait of Lord Roberts, three-quarters length, the Hon. Mrs. 
Frederick Guest, half length, Miss Maud Coats, and a landscape of the 
mountains of Moab. 

Besides his portrait of Mrs. Untermeyer, Mr. Shannon exhibits por- 
traits of Princess Margaret, Duchess of Skene, and Herbert Sears a group 
consisting of Mrs. Sears with her two daughters. Orrin Peck of San 
Francisco has two large canvases which are placed excellently. His suc- 
cess is the more sensational because few London critics ever heard of him 
before. Some think his training is French, while others suppose him to 
have been a pupil of Hitchcock. All are wrong, for he studied figure 
painting in Munich and landscape painting from nature. His subjects 
are a Bavarian garden and the priestly ceremony of blessing the flowers 
at Santa Barbara, Cal. Some of the other American exhibitors are Mark 
Fisher, Frederick Bridgeman Max, Francis Davis Millet, and C. W. Eaton. 

Adapted for Brush and Pencil. 

THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOR SOCIETY'S 
EXHIBITION 

The thirty-ninth annual exhibition of the American Water Color So- 
ciety was opened to the public on May 4th. During the "stag," which.for 
several seasons has been a feature of the private view, it was announced 
that the W. T. Evans prize had been awarded to H. L. Hildebrandt for 
his "Sally," a delicate aquarelle that hung in the Vanderbilt gallery. It 
is owned by Page Chapman and was one of the pictures "invited" to the 
show. The place of honor in the exhibition, the middle space on the north 
wall of the Vanderbilt gallery, was given to three of Edwin A. Abbey's 
water-color drawings after Shakespeare. Not far from these to the left 
hung a "Symphony in Blue," by Albert Felix Schmidt, which- was a con- 
spicuously successful still life. Near it was a picture which many artists 
greatly admired and which attracted the attention of visitors. This was 
Arthur I. Keller's "An Intermission," a dramatic rendering of a decisive 
episode in the lives of a man and a woman seen through the slightly blurred 
atmosphere of an artificially lighted lobby. Here, too, Childe Hassam 
had one of his landscapes with a nude female figure, in his usual manner, 



